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countries, ready to do what they reasonably
could, but the overseas members of the
League, mainly British Dominions like
Canada and Australia and South Africa,
pointed out not unjustly that while Europe
was quite entitled to make what arrangements
it chose regarding itself, they could hardly
be expected to go so far as to give their
blessing to a scheme which would put their
own wheat at a disadvantage in competition
with eastern European wheat.
That was recognised, but there was no
reason why individual consuming countries
should not make special arrangements with
individual producing countries. Or rather,
there was only one reason. That was the
existence of commercial treaties containing
the most-favoured-nation clause. If Ger-
many, for example, wanted to make special
terms, /.*. a reduction of her normal tariff,
for wheat from some eastern European
country, she would be faced with the difficulty
that any country with whom she had a most-
favoured-nation clause treaty could claim
that the reduced duty should apply to her
wheat too. Such a claim might mean that
the European countries would lose their
advantage before it ever came into force*
That, in fact, is exactly what has happened.